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WHAT IS ARCHAEOLOGY ? 
BY F. BENTHAM STEVENS 


When the Inland Revenue authorities challenged the 
exemption from rates which the Sussex Archaeological Society 
had enjoyed for nearly fifty years many different questions 
arose, but in the end the issue was narrowed down to an 
argument as to the precise scope and content of “* Archaeol- 
ogy.” This raised points of some general interest, of which 
it may be useful to have a record. 

In order to establish its right to exemption under the 
Scientific Societies Act 1843 it was necessary for the Society 
to prove, in addition to various technical details, that it was, 
in the words of the Act, “instituted for the purposes of 
Science, literature or the fine arts exclusively; and that the 
premises in respect of which exemption was claimed were 
“occupied by it for the transaction of its business, and for 
carrying into effect its purposes.” In previous cases, the 
Courts had underlined the word “ exclusively.” 

Fortunately the purposes for which the Society was 
instituted are simply and clearly defined by its rules, which 
provide that ‘‘ the object of the Society shall be to promote 
the study of archaeology in all its branches especially within 
the County of Sussex.”” This obviated any discussion as to 
what the Society’s objects might be. 

Although the Inland Revenue authorities did not formally 
concede the point, they did not seriously contend that 
archaeology was not, at least to some extent, a science. 
Indeed, in view of numerous dictionary definitions of 
“Science” and of. “‘ Archaeology” it would have been 
difficult for them to do so. 

They were content to rely for the most part on their 
submission that the activities of the Society as carried on at 
Barbican House, Lewes Castle, Anne of Cleves House, 
Southover, and Priest House, West Hoathly, were not strictly 
speaking “‘ archaeology;” or that if they were “* archaeology” 
then archaeology included activities which were not exclusively 
scientific. : 
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Before the Local Valuation Panel at Lewes on 27th 
November 1957 the Inland Revenue relied mainly on the 
following passage from the article on Archaeology in the 
1929 and 1947 Editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


““The boundary between archaeology and anti- 
quarianism is an unreal one for the scientific antiquary 
is an archaeologist even if he is dealing with the relics 
of the sixties, or let us say, Middle Victorian Ila. 
But for practical purposes the line of division may 
be placed in England, France and Germany at. the 
Renaissance: the Middle Ages belong to archaeology, 
whereas the sixteenth century is modern and does not. 
In the Near East the division line may be placed at 
the time of the taking of Constantinople: in Spain 
at that of the expulsion of the Moors: in Italy earlier, 
at the end of the trecento.” 


With this as a basis, it was argued that ‘ archaeology ”’ 
was not concerned with anything later than about 1500. The 
articles in one of the Society’s Volumes and in an issue of 
Sussex Notes and Queries were analysed and as many of 
these dealt with subjects of the sixteenth century and later, 
it was contended that these. were not “ archaeological” in 
the strict scientific sense. 

It was also argued that many of the exhibits in the 
Society’s Museums, particularly at Anne of Cleves House ; 
and Priest House, were not strictly speaking archaeological. 
Furniture, china and pictures it was said, while interesting 
in themselves, could not be regarded as archaeology in a 
scientific sense: and the Museums were really folk-museums. 
Support for this line of reasoning was derived from an observa- 
tion made by the Lands Tribunal in a previous case dealing 
with Museums which suggested that although many museums | 
were scientific those which extended into the sphere of history 
or folk life were not so. 

On behalf of the Society it was argued that it was 
impossible and unreasonable to draw a line at any particular 
date and say that archaeology was not concerned with anything 
later. It was pointed out that in the case of Lewes Castle 
itself its history could only be understood by studying not 
merely its Norman origin, but also what happened to it in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries. Similar considerations | 
applied to Chichester Cathedral and nearly all the parish 
churches in Sussex as well as to parish history, heraldry and 
many other subjects. 
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It was also submitted that the Museums were an essential 
and important element in the Society’s work and that the 
various exhibits illustrated the history of Sussex. 

The Local Valuation Panel allowed the Society’s appeals 
against the inclusion of the various premises in the valuation list ; 
but the Valuation Officer then appealed to the Lands Tribunal. 

After the hearing by the Local Valuation Panel further 
enquiries were made on behalf of the Society and it was found 
that the passage from the Encyclopaedia Britannica quoted 
above, on which so much reliance had been placed by the 
Inland Revenue, did not appear in the recently published 1957 
Edition of the Encyclopaedia. This omission was duly 
notified to the Solicitor of Inland Revenue. His attention 
was also drawn to the fact that, although the Archaeology 
Division of the Ordnance Survey in its Notes for Corre- 
spondents issued in 1953 had said that it ceased to take official 
notice of antiquities after 1688 a.D., the revised 1958 Edition 
of the Notes said that this statement was obsolete, and that 
there were many reasons why correspondents should note 
matters of topographical interest dating to within a hundred 
years of the present time. 

Enquiries were also made of many archaeological societies 
and kindred bodies, of the Editor of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and of the Ministry of Works and the Royal 
Commissions on Ancient Monuments for England, Wales 
and Scotland; and the replies received showed conclusively 
that in the words of one letter “ no reputable archaeologist 
would accept such a limiting date as 1500 in these days,” 
and that generally speaking there was no definite temporal 
limit to the activities of bodies concerned with archaeology. 

When the appeals by the Valuation Officer came before 
the President of the Lands Tribunal in London on 23rd July 
1958, Mr. Phillips, Counsel for the Inland Revenue, did not 
attempt to argue that archaeology could be said to cease at 
any particular point of time. He based his argument mainly 
on the supposition that “‘ archaeology’ must be interpreted 
in a narrow sense and was limited to such matters as prehistoric 
research and excavation. On this assumption the Society’s 
Museums were not confined to archaeology but were folk 
museums. He also put forward the contention that archives, 
although written records of the past, were not archaeological. 

The Society’s witnesses and Counsel (Mr. Squibb, Q.c.) 
stressed the comprehensive scope of archaeology as concerned 
with man’s past throughout the ages. In support of this the 
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following sentence from Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s ‘** Archaeology 
from the Earth” was quoted ‘* Throughout these chapters 
the term archaeology has been used in the widest possible 
sense, including equally the study of Eolithic Choppers and 
of Victorian gas lamps.” On this footing it was argued that 
all the exhibits in the Society’s Museums could be regarded 
as carrying into effect the Society’s purpose, namely the study 


of archaeology in all its branches with particular reference 
to Sussex. 


The President of the Lands Tribunal, in dismissing the 
appeals by the Valuation Officer, said:— 


‘** The activities of which Mr. Phillips complains are 
those connected with the premises maintained by the 
Society. They are: The Priest House, Anne of Cleves 
House, Barbican House and Lewes Castle. These, he 
says, are in the nature of Museums and do not serve 
any of the purposes of archaeology. I inspected each 
of these premises. The exhibits cover a wide range, 
from pottery and iron to china, furniture and pictures. 
It is true, as Mr. Phillips suggests, that many of the 
exhibits could not in themselves be termed strictly 
archaeological, but in my opinion they do illustrate the 
development of the crafts from the past and thus enable 
a student to make a more proper appreciation of the 
past, and in this respect they play their part in a study 
of the past which is in fact what archaeology is, in a 
word they are a means to attaining an end. 


“I think Mr. Margary, the Chairman of the Council, 
put the point very well when he said ** Archaeology is a 
study of man’s past in a most general way—a study of 
old documents, monuments, etc., in order to work up 
history. Museums contain the raw material, excavations 
are only one side of Archaeology.”” Anyone who has 
visited archaeological sites even where digging is still 
in progress, will find similar museums which house 
articles found and illustrate the method and progress 
of the work undertaken. It can be accepted that we will 
not find in the Pompeii Museum articles resembling those 
in Anne of Cleves House or the Priest House, but it must 
be borne in mind that Pompeii is concerned with ancient 
Rome and Anne of Cleves House is concerned with ancient 
Sussex. I consider that the period dresses, china and 
even the Priest House itself play a similar part in conjuring 
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up ancient Sussex as say pottery or iron tools would in 

the case of Roman excavations.” 

As will be seen, the President’s judgment accepted in its 
entirety the case put forward by the Society. 

To sum up it may be said that the suggestion that the 
scope of archaeology is subject to any time limit has now 
been shown to be without substance or support: and that 
legal sanction has been given to the view that museums are an 
essential part of the work of archaeology as a branch of science. 


THE RESTORATION OF ST. MARY’S CHURCH, 
SALEHURST 
AND A NOTE ON ROBERTSBRIDGE ABBEY 
BY J. L. WARD 


Since certain repairs to the roof and interior of Salehurst 
Church were put in hand?’ external works on the tower at 
the west end have been completed. These repairs entailed 
complete and lofty scaffolding and examination revealed 
much decayed stonework. The fabric of the Church is 
almost entirely of Sussex sandstone and the roughly worked 
stones are conspicuously irregular in shape with a marked 
absence of “coursing.” The interior of the walls of the 
tower proved to be generally in good condition, but a great 
deal of outer casing had perished and much stonework was 
flaking. 

Difficulty was experienced during the repairs (September 
1956) in finding suitable sandstone of comparable texture 
and size to replace the defective stonework. Rose Cottage, 
an old farm cottage adjacent to Robertsbridge Abbey, how- 
ever, had recently been demolished, the lower story of which 
had consisted of very large worked Sussex sandstone blocks, 
and by courtesy of the owners of the farm, Messrs. Guinness 
(Hop Farms) Ltd., the Vicar and Churchwardens were able 
to arrange for the contractors’ master mason to select as 
many suitable stones for use in the Tower as necessary. 
Practically all the stones selected appeared contemporary 
with the main Abbey structure, which in its present form lies 
about 300 yards to the East of Rose Cottage,” and mostly 
were in good condition. About a dozen worked stones, 
formerly segmental arch members, with an inner circular I4in. 
moulding were also found. These, on account of the decora- 
tive moulding and shape, clearly originated from the Abbey 
building and match those in the present Abbey buildings 
and others rescued by Dr. Wrench* from the Abbey demolition. 
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The contractors’ chief task was to hack out and replace 
all loose and defective stonework in the Tower and in the 
course of work two interesting discoveries were made. 

One of the chief characteristics of the Tower is the lofty 
and well-proportioned set of double right-angle buttresses on 
the north-west and south-east outer corners, built in two stages 


and reaching to the upper story of the Tower in the form of 
nilasters. 


Within the north-west buttresses is a quarter-engaged 
inner filling buttress which houses the stone-built newel 
staircase extending from ground level to the ringing chamber 
about 45 feet above: in the corresponding position within 
the angle of the south-west buttresses is a balancing and 
approximately symmetrical inner filling buttress and this 
appeared externally to be much decayed. On examination 
it was found to consist of a hollow rectangular column of 
stone erected within the right angle of the main buttresses 
and structurally independent of them. There had been no 
morticing or masonry engagement employed, but a couple 
of rusted and rudimentary iron “ fishes”? about 18 inches 
long were found embedded in the mortar courses. The 
structure appeared contemporary with the rest of the Tower 
work but had apparently been erected after the Tower had 
been built and the staircase on the north-west corner com- 
pleted, presumably to cure the effect of asymmetry or 
imbalance, which from a west aspect would otherwise be very 
apparent. 


In one of the many volumes of R. C. Hussey’s sketch 
books at the Bodleian Library‘ is a watercolour sketch of the 
west front of Salehurst Tower showing a large arched doorway 
at the west end of the north aisle. Hussey was at Salehurst 
in 1828 on that occasion, but all traces of the doorway have 
long disappeared and there is no mention of its existence in 
Hodson’s History. However, the masons discovered a string 
course of masonry embedded in the thickness of the outer 
wall covering and after removal of the flaking outer surface 
the general outline of a flat arched doorway was revealed. 
This may well have been the external entrance to the gallery 
which formerly filled the Tower at * first story ”’ level, in which 
the village schoolchildren used to sit, and the rear or western 
portion of which served as a platform to the bell-ringing 
chamber. Hodson states that this gallery was removed in 
1842 and possibly this west doorway access was then blocked 
up. But there was another entrance (now closed with stone- 
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work) at the east end of the south aisle which can readily be 
identified. Probably the bell ringers and the schoolchildren 
had separate entrances to this floor level’. 

The flooring of the nave has presented further problems, 
as the existing deal pews, installed about 1860, were found 
to rest on timber platforms built over large rectangular air 
spaces: nearly all the pews were found infected with dry rot 
and beetle and are receiving treatment. The two easternmost 
air spaces have been filled in with rubble and re-surfaced, and 
when funds permit the eastern sections and side aisle flooring, 
all similarly affected, will be treated.® 

The use of material for other buildings is not by any 
means the first time that stonework from Robertsbridge 
Abbey has been “* quarried” and a note on the dispersal of 
some of the Abbey fabric and decorative stonework may be 
of interest. 

On the dissolution of the Abbey in 1539 Sir William 
Sidney of Penshurst acquired the Abbey site and lands from 
Henry VIII and his Chaplain and Steward, Rev. Sir John 
Horrocke,’ forthwith commenced the conversion of the 
buildings into an iron and steel forge and cut a hammer-dyke. 
He also constructed a furnace about } mile to the south west, 
where the large bay may still be seen, in what is now Salehurst 
Fruit Farm. It is possible that the Abbey buildings were 
all so utilised with the exception of the Chapel or Church, 
which if it at all resembled its representation on the Abbey 
Seal, must have been a very imposing edifice. 

The history of the site as an iron and steel forge is fully 
dealt with by Straker in his ‘“*‘ Wealden Iron ’’® and in size 
and output it was one of the premier in the Weald. The 
accounts and inventories of its working are well preserved in 
great detail and over a period of 260 years they form the 
longest continuous record we have of any Wealden Forge. 
Horrocke finished his installations in 1542 and output of 
iron and steel continued with interruptions until 1801 when 
the forge was sold in Bankruptcy. Straker records that it 
was in working order in 1793 “in case of war” and it is 
reasonable to date the period of demolition and dispersal 
of the building fabric from about this time: especially as the 
Turnpike Trustees were busily engaged in the Parish in the 
construction of the new London and Battle highways and 
whose demands for hardcore must have been very exacting. 

Historically and architecturally the Abbey was a sub- 
stantial establishment and as the leading Cistercian foundation 
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in this part of the County, the King’s Commissioners received 
its surrender after suppressing other smaller Monastic Houses 
in the district first. The Abbey buildings were numerous and 
substantial. Some of the 18th century artists, notably Grimm® 
and Lambert, portray extensive buildings, all traces of which 
have long since disappeared. Hodson?® and Straker cite a 
long inventory of monastic buildings which were put to 
industrial uses by Parson Horrocke" in establishing the iron 
forge, but only the ‘“‘ Abbey House” with its crypt, a few 
arches and an unidentifiable ruinous building’? now remain. 


The fortunes of the Abbey after its dissolution are dealt 
with in the Victoria County History!* and more intimately by 
Rev. G. M. Cooper in his ** Notices of the Abbey of Roberts- 
bridge,”’** both of which are summarised by Hodson, but 
Cooper’s paper remains the Jocus classicus on the subject. 
It appears clear that-after the closure of the Forge and demoli- 
tion of most of the buildings only the northern part of the 
present Abbey House remained, and the ruinous walls and 
arches to the east were left to decay, though the house was 
rebuilt in its present form about 1840. Lower in 1830 remarked 
on the rapid spoliation’® and Hussey made sketches of worked 
or carved stonework which he relates he rescued from the 
rubble on the site. Much of what was probably Abbey stone- 
work is now to be found in local cottages and farm buildings 
in the Parish. 


Hussey was friendly with Dr. Wrench and during the 
latter’s vicariate between 1827 and 1860 paid several visits to 
the Parish and many dated sketches of these interesting frag- 
ments from the Abbey appear in the Bodleian collection of his 
drawings. Rev. G. M. Cooper’s paper also reproduces a 
number of sketches of the site made apparently by Mrs. 
Wrench which also portray buildings which cannot readily 
now be identified. The archaeological interest of Dr. Wrench 
resulted in his salvaging the best worked decorative stonework 
from the demolition (some sketched by Hussey) which he 
transferred to the garden of Salehurst Vicarage. These, over 
the years, have been carefully preserved and have since 
passed into the ownership of the author. 

Included among this collection are the “ fleuried cross ” 
depicted by Cooper’® and the cap carved with an acanthus 
design sketched by Hussey?’ and specimens of other minutely 
carved stonework and a varied selection of arch mouldings. 
The handsome “ larger boss ” depicted by Cooper!® may now 
be seen built into the east wall of the Church Mission Room 
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at Fair Lane, Robertsbridge, inserted as a foundation stone 
in 1903, and is still in a state of perfect preservation. The 
massive coffin lid or ledger stone with a cruciform indented 
design'*® has recently been unearthed at the Abbey Farm 
and presumably was too heavy for Dr. Wrench to transport. 
The *‘ Boss from the Chapel Roof ” shown by Cooper has not 
been traced by the author. The carved Angel holding an 
heraldic shield, however, is still to be seen on the site: the 
device is “* barry of six, on a chief three escallops,”” as shown 
in Cooper’s illustration. The arms still remain to be identified 
with certainty. 

As noted in the Victoria History and by Hodson, the 
ownership of the Abbey site and lands has generally followed 
the lines of devolution of the Manor of Robertsbridge and he 
cites a list of the Lords of the Manor dating from the acquisi- 
tion by Sir William Sidney (the father of the renowned Sir 
Philip). The last Lords of the Manor were members of the 
Allfrey family and the Abbey House and farm were sold in 
1946 with most of the Manor holdings. The Abbey house 
and grounds are now in private ownership and the Abbey farm 
and lands belong to Messrs. Guinness (Hop Farms) Ltd. and 


both owners have an active interest in the past history of the 
site. 


During the pulling down of Rose Cottage in 1956 and 
subsequent levelling of the banks of the adjacent pond a 
number of brown-glazed floor tiles were found similar to 
those previously found on the Abbey site, and a few larger 
specimens.'® In the field behind Rose Cottage and to the 
north-west of the Abbey site may still be seen the five monastery 
fish ponds usually in water. That the Abbot kept a good 
table is well authenticated,1* and the entertainment of Henry 
III, Edward I and Edward II, who all stayed at Robertsbridge 
Abbey, would have doubtless included the dishes of carp, 
pike and other fresh water fish then considered essential for 
Friday diet. Down the centuries the field has been grazed 
as pasture and the fish ponds have been left intact. Their 
average depth is now, however, about 2 feet, but the original 
rectangular shape has notably survived.?® 


Mr. John Ray remarked that the history of Robertsbridge 
Abbey is documentary rather than archaeological, and for 
such a large establishment it is noteworthy that no systematic 
excavations have ever been carried out, but the aerial photo- 
graphic views of the site published in 1952%° now show 
intriguing possibilities, From these it appears clear that 
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Hodson’s surmise that the Abbey Church stood to the north 
of the present Abbey house is probably correct as the 
photographs show an extensive outline of foundations of 
cruciform plan lying in the field north of and adjacent to the 
Abbey house and running thence eastwards. It may be 
suggested that excavations in this area would not be unreward- 
ing. The Abbey Church (or chapel) might have been the 
first building to be dismantled after the Dissolution, but it is 
most unlikely that the tombs of the 34 recorded Abbots 
would have been desecrated, and these possibly remain in situ, 
a few feet below the present level of the meadow adjacent to 
the Abbey House. 


NOTES 


1 S.N.Q., xiv, 212, and The Times, 3rd Feb. 1953. 

2 Rose Cottage was situate in Enclosure No. 974 in Ordnance Sheet 
XXX 16 for Parish of Salehurst 25in. scale, 1930 Edition. Though 
a Salehurst Church, the Abbey is usually known as ‘‘ Robertsbridge 

— 

3 L. J. Hodson “ History of Salehurst ” 1914, p. 30. 
* See Salzman’s “* Sussex Drawings in the Bodleian ’’ S.N.Q. iv, 74, 
where Churches, etc., sketched by Hussey, are listed: the collection is a 

most valuable source for research. 

5 Hodson op. cit. p. 48. The existence of Hussey’s drawings was 
not apparently known to the author. 

® See “A Short History and Guide’ to Salehurst Church 1958 by 
the Vicar, Rev. E. W. Rudge. A further £6,000 has to be raised for 
complete repair: £3,500 having been found since 1951. 

7 Horrocke became Vicar of Salehurst in 1552 and died there in the 
following year. 

8 Pub. 1931 by G. Bell & Sons: p. 310 et seq. 

® Hodson op. cit. p. 30 and cf. the sketches by Raven, Mrs. Wrench 
and the site plan by Dr. Wrench reproduced by Cooper in S.A.C. viii, 
141 et seq. Mrs. Wrench was an accomplished artist and is reputed to 
have executed the red and white “ lily windows ”’ at the east end of Sale- 
hurst Church nave. 

10 Hodson op. cit. p. 30, and Burrell col. 5680. 

11 The Hammerdyke still carries water and both the Forge and Furnace 
sites can be readily identified. 

12 The crypt and some other buildings remain as shown by Cooper 
in S.A.C. viii, 145. 

18 ~V.C.H. ii, 73, et seq. and ix, 218, et seq. 

14 S.A.C. viii, 141, by Rev. George Miles Cooper. 

18 Hodson op. cit. p. 30. 

16 Cooper op. cit. S.A.C. viii, 141, et seq, which contains this and 
16 other sketches and views c. 1850/5 some referred to infra. 

17 The Bodleian sketchbooks are indexed MS. TOP. GEN. b. 5. 

18 The domestic accounts are preserved at Penshurst Place and are 
very detailed: cf. Cooper, Hodson & V.C.H. op. cit. Some have been 
printed by R.H.M.S. Commission (Lord de Lisle & Dudley. V.I.). 

18 Accurately shown in the 25in. Ordnance Survey Sheet referred to, 

20 _~“* Monastic Sites from the Air *’: Knowles & Joseph. C.U.P, 1952. 
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A 1629 MAP OF DUNCTON COMMON 
BY MISS G. M. A. BECK 


Among the maps at Petworth House is an unsigned 1629 
* Plott of Duncton Common” on parchment, clumsily 
coloured. Although drawn to scale (12 perches to | inch), 
it is obviously a sketch-map, not an exact plan, making up in 
picturesqueness for what it lacks in accuracy. On the east 
side of the common it shows the Petworth-Duncton road with 
the *‘ waie to Burton” forking off from it and entering the 
Burton Park pale by a four-barred gate. There is a picture 
of Burton House. On the west the common is bounded by 
“Pott Broke,” ‘“* Crosse Brooke” and ‘** The Ditch which 
parteth Radlington & Duncton Commons.” North of the 
common and west of the main road are ‘‘ Elcomes Howse 
and inclosed Landes,”’ the house and barn being drawn near 
the roadside at Heathend. On the south the common is 
bounded by a lane running from the main road in a north- 
westerly direction to Herringbroome Barn; ‘ Hearingbroome 
Brooke” runs beside this road and crosses it at two points. 
Two ponds are shown on the common: “ Greene Sole Pond ” 
and a nameless one. Stretching across the common from 
the main road on the east to Pott Brook on the west is the 
line of hillocks and tumuli which formed a natural boundary 
between Petworth and Duncton manors and, after 1692, 
between the parishes. (Before that date Duncton was a 
chapelry of Petworth). North of this line is a brown strip 
explained as ** Elcomes Commons are all in heath colloure ”’: 
on tne south side, **‘ Dunctons Commons are all in a greene 
colloure.”’ A strip of the green land immediately south of the 
manor boundary is marked off by a dotted line, and two inscrip- 
tions on this part—‘* The place from whence the Tennants & 
Defendants carried awaie the Woods,” and “ The place 
from whence the defendants caryed away the heath ’—suggest 
that the plan was an exhibit in court. In 1630 Henry, Earl 
of Northumberland, then lord of Petworth and Duncton 
manors, paid 10/- to ** Mr. Osborne for measuring and drawing 
a plott of the lands in sute with Elkham to enforme the Court 
and Councell.”! This is probably the “ plott” in question. 
*“Mr. Osborne’’ may be the James Fitzosborne who drew 
the 1629 map of Fitzlea described by Mr. G. H. Kenyon 
(S.N.Q. xiv, 26). I have not yet had an opportunity to 
compare the two maps. 
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The Elcomes were a yeoman family who owned a house 
at Heathend, Petworth, with some 40 acres of freehold land 
called Parkmans and 80 acres of heathland. In 1627 Robert 
Elcome let the property to his grandson John Elcome for 
21 years at £20 p.a., reserving for himself the ‘litle lowe 
chamber next the streat ’”’ and the right to turn out a horse 
on the common.” The lease contains elaborate provisions 
for peaceful coexistence. Robert is to have room to store 
all his existing household stuff, ingress and egress to and from 
his chamber “ the usuall and accustomed wayes,” and liberty 
to fetch water at the well. John covenants to keep a 
** sufficient fire ’’ and to suffer Robert and his wife Elizabeth 
to have access to it for cooking “‘ or to sett by the same” 
without any “ deniall resistance or gainesayenge,”’ or else 


to provide them with “ sufficient fireboote’’ for their own 
room. 


I have not found any of the papers in the Earl of North- 
umberland vy. Elcome case. It looks as though the Elcomes 
maintained that their private heathland extended over the 
manor boundary, taking in part of Duncton Common, and 
the Earl, as lord of Duncton manor, had brought an action 
to challenge this claim. In the Earl’s 1630 accounts the 
payment for the map is followed by £6.12.6 “* layd out in the 
triall against him [Elcome] and for the exemplification of the 
Judgement.’’ Soon afterwards the Earl bought the property ;* 
it went by the name of Heathend Farm for a couple of 
centuries but is now part of Kelsham Farm. 


The map has preserved two interesting scraps of folklore 
which have nothing to do with the case. East of the main 
road and just outside Burton Park pale it shows ‘ Mother 
Buclers grave,” and on the boundary between “ Elcomes 
Commons” and *“ Dunctons Commons” is “* Parkemans 
Bal where Epistle and Gospel was ever Red.”” Mr. Kenyon, 
who has carefully compared the map with the O.S. and the 
lie of the land, confirms that the inexactitude of the map 
makes it impossible to identify these places with certainty. 
Burton Park has been enlarged since 1629 and Mother 
Bucler’s grave may possibly be the isolated tumulus (map ref. 
971184) which is now inside the park. Mr. Kenyon points 
out that such a name for a barrow can be paralleled by 
** Julliberries grave”? near Chilham, Kent. Whatever the 
legend of Mother Bucler was, it is probably irrecoverably lost. 

The mound called Parkmans Ball was, Mr. Kenyon thinks, 
near the 161 O.S. bench mark SSW of Heathend. The reading 
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of the epistle and gospel was a normal feature of the Rogation- 
tide processions to beat the parish bounds, a custom from 
which Gospel Green, on the border of Northchapel and 
-Lurgashall parishes, no doubt derives its name. Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities of Great Britain quotes from visitation 
articles in the diocese of Chichester, 1637: ‘‘ Doth your 
Minister yeerely in Rogation Weeke, for the knowing and 
distinguishing of the bounds of the parishes... . walke 
the Perambulation, and say ... the Gospells, Epistles, 
Letanie, and other devout Prayers?” But there was no parish 
boundary at Parkmans Ball in 1629. Was it, as Mr. Salzman 
suggests, the bounds of Duncton chapelry which were here 
perambulated? Or did the manor perambulation of this 
period copy the religious ceremonial of the parish? The 
earliest written account of a Petworth manor “ bound- 
treading ’’ which I have found (1829) is, like other 18th and 
19th century manor perambulations, entirely secular in tone. 
Have any 17th-century records of this type survived elsewhere ? 

A place-name unconnected with this map which should 
perhaps be put on record for its reputed derivation from 
boundary ceremonial is the Cronicles Field on Marshalls 
Farm, Kirdford. An old inhabitant, born c. 1860, told Mr. 
Kenyon some 25 years ago that the railings on the east side 
of this field, separating Slindon and Ebernoe manors, were 
called ‘* Crinical Rails *” because the “ chronicles ”’ [proclama- 
tions ?] of Slindon manor used to be read out there. 

I am grateful to Mr. John Wyndham for permission to 
describe the map and quote from the Petworth House archives 
and to Mr. Kenyon for his help and suggestions. 


1 Petworth House ref. B. 2/4a. 
2 Petworth House ref. O.D. 2/R.1. 
3 Petworth House ref. O.D. 2/R.1. 


ORDERS FOR A PROPOSED FREE SCHOOL AT 
PETWORTH IN 1691 
BY G. H. KENYON. (SEE S.A.C. XCVI, 74) 


Two years after he had started to rebuild Petworth House, 
Charles 6th Duke of Somerset appears to have founded a Free 
School for boys at: Petworth. He was twenty-nine and had 
been Chancellor of Cambridge University for two years. Such 
evidence as survives makes it almost certain that this school 
was started (see S.A.C. xcvi, 74). Provision was made for 
the Duke’s heirs to carry it on but it is not known how long it 
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lasted. It may have been the first organised school in Petworth 
but ** there is a long history of licences to schoolmasters from 
the 16th century” (J. E. Wadey’s ** Schools and Schooling in 
Sussex.” S.N.Q. xiv, 275). 

The school house was in North Street and it may have 
disappeared when the west side of this street was enclosed by 
the Duke in the early part of the 18th century. 

The * orders” drawn up by the Duke are interesting and 
though they follow the pattern of Gilbert Hannam’s statutes 
for his school at Midhursi in 1677 in the first four items, there- 
after they have more detail and include an unusually full syllabus 
of studies for each of the five classes. 

In paragraph IV “* before the division” refers to the 
imminent separation of the two chapelries of Duncton and 
Northchapel. 

The document (ref. No. OOK 1/47) is among the archives 
at Petworth House and I am indebted to Mr. John Wyndham 
for his permission to print it. I have not altered the spelling 


the capital letters or the punctuation in the transcript which 
follows. 


ORDERS TO BE OBSERV’D IN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE FREE- 
SCHOOL OF PETWORTH ENDOW’D BY HIS GRACE CHARLES DUKE 
OF SOMERSET. ANNO DOMINI. 1691. 


1. The Nomination of the Master shall remain in His 
Grace the Duke of Somerset his heirs and Executors 
&e. 

Il. The salary yearly payable to the Master shall be 
Twenty pounds with a House. 

II. The Nomination of Poor scholars to be taught gratis 
in the School shall remain in his Grace the Duke of 
Somerset his heirs and executors &c. 

IV. The Number of Poor Scholars to be at his Grace’s 
pleasure not exceeding Thirty of whom all shall be 
natives of the Towne and Parish of Petworth before 
the Division and such whose Parents shall be judged 
unable to pay for their Education in Grammar &c. 

V. Every Boy before his Admission into this School shall 
be able to read a Chapter in the Old or New Testament 
so as to be approved by such whom His Grace shall 
appoint. 

VI. None shall be admitted into the school but such as 
shall be ready and willing to be instructed and examined 
in the Catechism of the Church of England. 














VIL. 


Vill. 


IX. 


XI. 
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The Master is to take care every Saturday and Holy- 
day Eve before the Dismission of the School that the 
Church Catechism may be repeated throughout by 
such whom He shall appoint in the hearing of all 
the scholars so that every Boy within three months 
after his Admission may be able to give a ready and 
rationall Account upon Examination in the Church. 
The Master and scholars shall meet at the Church 
every Saturday at the hour of Evening Prayer and upon 
every Sunday and Holy-day both at Morning and 
Evening Prayer—and such a Number of Scholars as 
the Master shall appoint shall appear at the usual 
time before the Minister to give such account of the 
Church Catechism as shall be required of them and all 
the Scholars shall diligently attend to such Exposition 
of it as shall be given by the Minister. 

The Head Scholar of every Class shall be at the time 
of reading of the first Lesson in the Church take an 
account in writing of the Absense and Misdemeanours 
of every Boy in his Class and shall deliver it to the 
Master at their next meeting in the School to the 
intent that such as have absented or misbehaved 
themselves may be punished. 

The Master and Scholars shall meet in the School every 
day except Sundays and Holy-days from Lady-day to 
Michaelmas at Seven in the morning and shall be dis- 
missed at Eleven from Michaelmas to Lady-day they 
shall meet at Eight in the morning and shall be dismissed 
as before. In the afternoon throughout the Year 
they shall meet at One and shall be dismissed at Five. 


Every Morning before any Exercise is performed in 
the School the Master shall use the Third Collect for 
Grace in the Morning Service of the Common Prayer 
the Fourth Collect after the Communion Service and 
the Lords Prayer all decently kneeling after which a 
Chapter of the Old Testament shall be read plainly 
and distinctly by some one Scholar in the two upper 
Classes every one taking his turn. Likewise in the 
Afternoon as soon as the Exercise of the School is 
finished a Chapter of the New Testament shall be 
read as in the Morning after which the Master shall 
use the second and third Collect for the Evening Service 
in the Common Prayer and the Lords Prayer concluding 
all with the Blessing at the end of evening prayer. 
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XII. No Scholar shall absent himself from the School without 
leave first obtain’d from the Master and all Truants 
and Loyterers shall be punished at the discretion of 
the Master. 


XIII. The School shall be divided into five Classes the Head- 
Scholar of each class Shall be a Monitor to every boy 
in his Class and shall every Morning and afternoon 
within half an hour after their meeting in the School 
give an account in writing to the Master of such as 
are absent from his Class. 


The Method of Studies to be observ’d in the five classes. 


Boys in the first Class shall read and repeat a convenient 
part of the English Accidence every morning and Afternoon 
and shall every day learn by heart some part of the vocabulary 
constantly repeating every Saturday in the Morning the 
Lessons of the whole Week. Every Boy before he is removed 
out of the First Class shall be able to form a regular Noun 
and Verb and to write a legible hand. 

Boys in the Second Class shall construe and repeat a 
convenient part of the Latin Metricall Grammar every Morn- 
ing and Afternoon and as each part is expounded to them by 
the Master they shall write in a Diary the Nominative Case 
or Present Tense together with the signification of every such 
word as they do not already know which shall be repeated 
with their Lesson. Having thus gone through the Metrical 
Grammar and being able according to the Rules delivered 
therein to give an account of the Genders of Nouns and 
Preter-perfect Tenses and Supines of verbs they shall learn 
the Syntax in the like manner. Together with the Syntax 
they shall learn to Construe and pearse some Sentences in the 
Sententie Pueriles and shall daily turn into Latin one or more 
of the English Examples fitted to every Rule in their Lesson 
out of the Syntax by Mr. Walker or Mr. Leeds in his Book 
of Examples to the Syntax when they have gone through the 
Syntax they shall enter upon Esop’s Fables and Ovid de 
Tristibus and with assistance of their Dictionary and their 
Master they shall write down (as before) the difficult words 
of their Lesson which being construed to the Master in the 
hearing of the whole Class they shall write in their Diary the 
English Translation of that Lesson which shall be openly 
read to the Master by such whom He shall appoint. For 
their Exercise they shall translate every night some English 
sentence to be Dictated by the Master and on Saturdays some 
part of the English Psalms or Proverbs of Soloman still 
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continuing to repeat every Morning a part of the Metrical 
Grammar and every Afternoon some of the Syntax as the 
Master shall apoint. On Every Saturday they shall repeat 
by heart the Lessons of such Authors as they have read during 
the whole Week and such New Words as have occurred in 
their Readings for that Week. 


Boys in the Third Class shall continue to repeat the 
Metrical Grammar in the Morning and the Latin Syntax 
in the Afternoon by larger Lessons as shall be appointed by 
the Master. After their Morning’s rehearsal of their Part of 
the Grammar they shall learn to construe a convenient Piece 
of a Latin Author which shall be on Monday Justin On 
Tuesday Ovid’s Metamorphosies On Wednesday Terence On 
Thursday Martial’s Epigrams On Friday the Select Orations 
of Livy R Curtius &c. For the more effectual construing of 
these Authors they shall consult their Dictionary for all 
such words in their Lesson as they do not already know and 
shall write in their Diary the proper Signification of every 
new Word still repairing to the Master to be resolved by him 
in all difficulties which cannot be cleared by the help of their 
Dictionary and Grammar All being thus prepared the 
Author shall be openly Construed in the Forenoon before 
the Master by such whom he shall appoint; the Master 
during this Construction refreshing their Memories with what 
went before and also observing and dictating to the whole 
Class all such Idioms Phrases &c as shall occur in that Lesson 
which shall be carefully written by every Scholar in his Diary. 
The Author being construed severall times in this manner they 
shall write the English Translation of that Lesson which shall 
be openly read to the Master after the rehearsal of their part 
in the Afternoon. Afterward they shall be able by the 
assistance of their Grammar and enquiry from their Master 
to pearse every word in their Morning’s lesson which being 
examined by the Master and attended by the whole Class the 
Master shall appoint them a convenient part of Galtruchius’s 
Account of the Heathen Gods to be translated into Proper 
Latin against the next morning. As soon as this Exercise 
is appointed they shall settle the performance of it till the 
Dismission of the School and shall the next day deliver the 
whole fairly written to the Master before the rehearsal of the 
Morning Part. On Friday in the afternoon the Author for 
the day being pearsed instead of any further exercise they shall 
get by heart both in the School and at Home the Lessons of 
three such Authors for that week as the Master shall appoint 
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Terence being always one of the three they shall also write 
fairly in a Paper-book for the purpose all such new Words 
Phrases and Idioms as have occurred in their Readings for 
that week which they shall be able to repeat together with their 
Authors on Saturday Morning at Nine of the Clock. Every 
Boy before his removal out of this Class shall be able to say 
by heart the Prosodia at the end of the Westminster English 
Grammar and shall be taught to scann a verse. 


Boys in the Fourth Class shall repeat every Morning a 
convenient part of the Westminster Greek Grammar in the 
Afternoon they shall repeat some part of the Latin Grammar 
Syntax or Prosodia immediately after they come to School 
The Authors to be construed in the Morning as before shall 
be on Monday Quintus Curtius On Tuesday Ovid de Saltis 
On Wednesday Terence On Thursday Virgil On Friday 
Tully’s Offices of these five Authors three shall be repeated 
every Saturday as in the third Class together with such Words 
Idioms and Phrases as they may have met with in their 
Reading during the whole week. The Latin Part being ended 
by Two of the Clock in the Afternoon the Master shall explain 
to them some part of the Greek Grammar which they shall 
repeat by heart the next Morning Having thus gone through 
the Greek Grammar the Master shall explain to them in the 
Afternoon some select parts of Mr. Leed’s Rhetorica which 
they shall repeat the next morning together with their Greek 
Grammar. On Mondays and Wednesdays they shall make a 
Latin Them and on Tuesdays Thursdays and Saturdays 
they shall make such a Number of Latin Verses as the Master 
shall judge convenient. They shall begin their Exercise at the 
same hour as in the Third Class and shall deliver it fairly 
written to the Master immediately after their coming to School. 


Boys in the Fifth Class shall repeat every Morning the 
Greek Grammar and Latin Rhetorica by larger parts and on 
the Afternoon the Latin Grammar Syntax and Prosodia The 
Author in the Morning shall be the Greek Psalms Greek 
Testament and Greek Epigrams of Westminster edition one 
of these to be construed and pearsed every Morning in 
the Afternoon on Monday Lucius Florus on Tuesday 
Horace on Wednesday Terence on Thursday Juvenal on 
Friday Tully’s select Orations The Lessons out of the Greek 
Psalms and Epigrams together with three of the Latin Authors 
(whereof Terence shall always be one) shall be repeated 
(as before) on Saturday morning. The Exercise of this Class 
shall be Theme and Verse as in the Fourth Class the Scholars 
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in this Class shall be taught to scan the Odes of Horace 
and having gone through the Greek Authors before men- 
tioned they shall learn the Greek Prosodia and by that make 
a Greek verse and once in every month they shall Declaim. 
Such as are designed for the University may be entered into 
Homer, Hesiod, Xenophon, Socrates &c. 

The whole School shall be visited once in every Year by 
such whom his Grace, his heirs &c shall appoint and at this 
Visitation every Class shall be examined touching the Progress 
which has been made therein for the year last past and Enquiry 
shall be made touching the due observance of the Orders 
above written. 


THREELE FAMILY 
BY W. H. CHALLEN 


The pedigrees in S.A.C. lvi, 167, and Ivii, 215, have some 
dates and relationships wrong. 

Thomas Threll (elder son of Edmund Threle), age 16 and 
more at his father’s death in 1527 (I.P.M. in S.R.S. xiv), died 
at Loxwood ultimo March 8 Eliz. I (1566) according to his 
1.P.M. which was not taken until 27 June 26 Eliz. I (1584). 
His burial is recorded in Wisborough Green register as 25 
March 1564 but as it is among entries between May 1564 
and May 1565, apparently it should be 25 March 1565. No 
burial at all is registered on 22 June 1564, the date given in 
S.A.C. lvii, 215, and both birth and death years are wrong in 
S.A.C. li, 167. His will, dated 18 November 1563 and 
6th. Eliz. I, proved in P.C.C. only in 1571 (29 May), names 
his wife Elizabeth, four sons: Thomas (deceased, with two 
children Richard and Mary), John, Richard and Henry Threll, 
and a daughter Katherine Threll (apprenticed in Petworth), 
and, among other relations, his brother (blank) Apesley 
of Thakeham, Esquire, whom and his cousin, Richard Covert 
of Slafam he made his executors, and an aunt Joan Cranley. 
The probate act also has not Apesley’s Christian name. He 
refers to property called “‘ Peters * made to his own wife by 
the last will of his son Thomas deceased but as that will left 
“the lease of Peters to my mother-in-law for life,” it seems 
evident that Thomas Threll senior had a previous wife to 
his widow Elizabeth who, according to E. H. W. Dunkin’s 
extract (B.M. Add. MS. 39484) from the Common Pleas 
Commission Roll Trinity 19 Eliz. I (C.P. 40/1347 m. 1109), 
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married a James Jenkinson at Fittleworth of which, however, 
there is no record in the register of that parish. The 1547 
P.C.C. will of Richard Covert of Slafham mentions daughters 
of his daughters one of whom he calls Elizabeth Threle, and 
Richard son and heir of his son John Covert. 

Thomas Threle junior died therefore before his father. 
His will, dated “‘in the year 1560” without day or month, 
was proved at Chichester by his widow Dorothy 5 July 1564. 
In addition to his father and his above-mentioned mother-in- 
law, he names his brother John, “‘ my other two brothers,” 

‘a goddaughter Jone Hale, and made his wife Dorothy 
executrix, and overseer, Mr. John Apssley, whom he does not 
call his father-in-law but “‘my master.”” There is a burial 
entry in Wisborough Green register 27 April 1564 of “ Mr. 
Threele’s son,” and the only other Threele entry in the 16th 
century besides this burial and that of his father is the baptism 
of his daughter Mary Threle 11 July 1563 which, however, 
does not specifically describe her father as ‘“* deceased.” 
The clashing of years hereby apparent is inexplicable. 

Horsham parish register records the burial 26 December 
1590 of ‘“ (blank) Baker, mother to Mr. Thrill.” Dorothy 
Baker and Richard Threele were two of the witnesses to the 
1587 Chichester will of John Apsley of Stamerham (in 
Horsham) who was buried at Thakeham 17 May 1587 and 
is shown in the Sussex Visitation to be her father. Wisborough 
Green register has two Baker entries: 

1570 June 3 baptised a daughter of Mr. Baker; 

1575 July 23 buried Edward, son of Christopher Baker; 
but it has not been established if this Christopher Baker was 
her second husband and if he is identical with the admiralty 
official, the clerk & keeper of stores at Deptford Strond, 
Chatham, & Portsmouth, who in 1574 made the detailed 
survey of iron furnaces in Sussex, Surrey, and Kent, reprinted 
in S.N.Q. vii. 

Richard Threele could not have been born 1580, as shown 
in S.A.C. lvi, 167, for this would be many years after his 
father’s death. He was age six and more at his grandfather’s 
death. W. H. Cooke in his “ Students of the Inner Temple ” 
records he was admitted as of Horsham in 1580 but wrongly 
indicates that he settled at Bexhill and that his descendants 
lived there for several generations. He married Margaret 
Onslow (buried 16 August 1615 Wisborough Green), sister 
of Sir Edward Onslow (1562-1615), and was buried at 
Wisborough Green 29 August 1634, administration of his 
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effects being granted 17 September 1634 at Chichester to his 
son Edward. 

Edward Threele married Mary Lock 14 February 1621(-2) 
at Clapham, Surrey, and died at Newington, Surrey, but was 
buried at Wisborough Green 12 December 1634, administra- 
tion being granted in P.C.C. 13 February 1634(-5) to his 
widow who was buried at Wisborough Green 9 March 1637(-8) 
as of Newington. Her P.C.C. will mentions no children of 
her own. 


To Edward Threele are given in S.A.C. lvii a son William 
and a granddaughter Susan who were in reality his brother 
and heir, age then 30 and more, (buried 20 November 1667 
Wisborough Green; M.I. in chancel), and niece who was 
baptised at Wisborough Green 24 January 1636(-7) and buried 
there 15 August 1650 and is named as daughter of William 
Threele and goddaughter in the will of her aunt Mary Threele 
(née Lock). D. G. C. Elwes in his “‘ History of Castles, 
Mansions and Manors of Western Sussex” also wrongly 
shows William Threele, who died 1667, as a son of Edward 
Threele. 


Instead of this correct brother William Threele who died 
1667, Edward Threele, who died 1634, is given in S.A.C. lvii 
as brother the William Threele who died 1563 and was of 
Buckholt in Bexhill and appears with descendants in the 
Sussex Visitation as son of John Threele and with two wives, 
the first of whom was Agnes Fenys (not Fynell as in S.A.C. 
lvii). His 1563 P.C.C. will names six children, some of whom 
are called cousins in the 1559-60 P.C.C. will of William Threll 
of Shackleford in Godalming, Surrey (the other son of Edmund 
Threle), who also mentions his uncle William Threll (died 
1563), and a kinsman Richard Bydon who was evidently the 
** cosen Bydon ” appointed overseer in the 1563-71 P.C.C. will 
of Thomas Threll (senior) of Loxwood. William Threele, 
who died 1563, was thus in fact brother, not to Edward 
Threele but to his great-great-grandfather Edmund Threle! 
John Threele, the father of these two brothers, can scarcely 
be the Earl of Arundel’s Household Marshall, John Threel 
who died 1465 and whose wife Joan, daughter of John 
Bartelot of Stopham, died 1459, according to their brass in 
the floor of Fitzalan Chapel, Arundel (S.A.C. Ixxvi, 69-71), 
but who may be identical with the John Threll of Lokyswode 
in Wysberwgh, who, with his stepfather John Leycestre of 
Creshalton, Surrey, and last-named’s wife Alice, widow & 
administratrix of his father Richard Threll, victualler to the 
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King’s town of Calais, were granted pardons in 1437 by 
Henry VI according to E. H. W. Dunkin’s extracts (B.M. Add. 
MS. 39484) from the Pardon Rolls 15 Henry VI. 


William Threele (son of Richard), described in his 1667 
P.C.C. will as late of Drungewick in Wisborough Green and 
now of Warnham, names a “ sister-in-law, Dame Jane Onslow, 
relict of Sir Henry Onslow of Warnham, Kt.” as his executrix 
and guardian of Thomas and John Churchar, sons of John 
Churchar decd. To solve this relationship, the following 
facts are added. 


William Threele (died 1667) married twice :— 


(1) At Rudgwick 18 February 1635(-6) Susan Naldret 
(1607 Rudgwick-24 January 1636(-7) Wisborough Green), 
on whom he settled 26 November 1635 thirteen properties in 
Wisborough Green including lands called “‘ Stones Garden ” 
containing three acres (S.A.T. deed H. 629). She was daughter 
of John Naldret (1580-1616) of Rudgwick and mother of 
the aforesaid Susan Threele who died young. 


(2) At Haslemere in 1637 Alice Quynell who was 
buried 12 September 1659 at Wisborough Green. 


Her sister, Margaret Quynell (1622 Haslemere-1658 
Slinfold) married twice: 


(i) at Haslemere in 1650 John Churchar (buried Slinfold 
29 May 1654) by whom she had two sons, Thomas and John 


Churchar, the latter of whom was baptised 23 August 1654 
at Slinfold. 


(ii) at Slinfold 24 July 1656, as his first wife, Sir Edward 
Onslow’s grandson, Henry Onslow (knighted 1664 as of 
Warnham; P.C.C. admons. 1667 and 1688), whose second 
wife was Jane Yates née Stydolph (1624-1684), daughter of 
Sir Francis Stydolph of Norbury in Mickleham, Surrey, Kt., 
whose other two husbands are given in S.A.C. xxxiii, wherein, 
however, no mention is made of (Sir) Henry Onslow’s above 
first wife of whose effects there are two P.C.C. administration 
grants :— 


(1) as Margaret Onslow 23 June 1658 to her husband, 
Henry Onslow; 


(2) as Margaret Churchar 14 May 1674 to her son, 
Thomas Churchar who inherited the house “ Sign of the 
three Daggers ”’ on the south side of Fleet Street in St. Dunstan 
in the West, London, which was left to his mother by her 
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father, Peter Quynell (1580-1650) of Lyth Hill in Chidding- 
fold, Surrey, who was buried at Haslemere where, in 1599, 
he married Alice Cranley (1584 Wisborough Green—1652 
Haslemere), daughter of Emery Cranley of Field Place, 
Compton, Surrey, who married at Wisborough Green in 
1582 Agnes Napper who was buried there 4 August 1586. 


Whereas Margaret Onslow, formerly Churchar, née 
Quynell, was a sister-in-law of William Threele (died 1667), 
her second husband’s second wife, Dame Jane Onslow, should 
scarcely have been described as such. 


Margaret and Alice Quynell were sisters of Robert 
Quynell who married at Harting in 1632 Joane Hargrave 
and of Peter Quynell (1603-1666) to whom and his Bickley 
descendants reference is made in S.N.Q. xiv, pages 247-8. 


Indebtedness is gratefully recorded for the kind co-opera- 
tion of the Reverend J. E. Penney, vicar of Wisborough 
Green, and Reverend M. W. E. Wells. rector of Slinfold. 


SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS, CVII 


THE PARISH CHURCH OF ST. MARGARET, 
ANGMERING 


The present church serv ‘s an area which was originally 
divided into three parishes. There was a church of St. 
Nicholas, which ceased to be used early in the sixteenth 
century and has now disappeared. Further north the part. 
which was called Bargham and gave its name to one of the 
Cathedral prebends, had a small church, the curious founda- 
tions of which have been recently uncovered. St. Margaret’s, 
which was formerly called West Angmering, was largely 
reconstructed by S. S. Teulon, architect, in 1853 on the old 
foundations, except for the new north aisle. The nave now 
has two aisles, both broader than itself and of modern 
construction with the exception of the south door, which 
appears to be a relic of the late twelfth century. The remains 
of the chancel arch are also of this date. 

The chancel had evidently been enlarged in the fifteenth 
century and formerly possessed both north and south chapels 
pertaining, the north to the Palmer family and the south to 
the Gratwickes. The former has given place to a modern 
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vestry but the latter remains, though rebuilt, with an altar 
and is entered from the south aisle by an arch of fifteenth- 
century date. The west tower is the most important un- 
restored feature and dates from 1507, a fact we learn from 
the inscription over its west door, where are also the arms 
of Sion Abbey which held the church during the latter part 
of the fifteenth century and early in the sixteenth. 


There are a number of memorial tablets mostly in the 
Gratwicke chapel. The earliest memorial is in the floor 
of the nave and consists of a brass with a full-length standing 
effigy of Eden Baker, wife of John Baker, dated 1598. 


W.H.G. 


PARISH CHURCH of ST-MARGARET 
ANGMERING 
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NOTES 


AMBLEHURST, WISBOROUGH GREEN. Most of 
the original work is obscured, but this house appears to 
consist of (1) a large open hall (north-east wing), the northern 
half of which has been demolished, (2) a two-storied (solar) 
wing at right angles to the hall and (3) a late mediaeval two- 
storied wing (additional solar or possibly a chapel). 


Evidence for (1) consists of blackened mediaeval timbers 
which are incorporated in the re-constructed roof and the 
existence of a fireplace in the north wall (now an outhouse) 


proves that the building extended further north than it does 
now. 


Evidence for (2) consists of a mediaeval kingposted roof 
set crosswise to the hall—a typical solar roof. There should 
be an open truss (like the one in (3) following) at some point 
towards the centre of this wing. It may still be there under 


* the plaster. 


(3) Is self-evident by reason of the handsome open truss 
on the first floor and is probably mid-to-late 15th century. 


In view of the early date of wing (3) it seems likely that 
the centre and north wings would be very early. Nothing 
shows by which a date can be arrived at. 


R. T. MASON. 


THE EGLINTON TOURNAMENT. On a recent visit 
to Firle Place, we were shown, by the accomplished guide, a 
suit of armour, for a man, one hastily judged, of no more 
than average size, that we were told was worn, by a member 
of the family, at the Eglinton Tournament in August 1839. 
My father has often spoken of this notable event that his 
father, born 1818, attended as a spectator, one of 100,000. 
The Earl of Eglinton lavished a fortune on the remarkable 
pageant, that was regrettably marred to some extent by rain. 


In a sumptuous publication, 1843, with coloured litho- 
graphs, is a description of the appearance of the member of the 
Gage family mentioned: 


“The Knight of the Ram, the Honourable Henry Hall 
Gage, is next in the procession. He wears a cap a pie suit 
of polished plate armour, of the date of Elizabeth, brought 
from the armoury at Santarem, with skirt of chain mail; 
the tilting apparel, viz., the mentorie, manteau d’arme, and 
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bridle gauntlet, emblazoned with heraldic bearings en suite. 
The horse was also armed with manefure and chanfron. the 


colours of the honourable knight were blue, white and 
crimson.” 


It will be noticed that not the whole of the apparel, worn 
by the Hon. Henry Gage and his horse, has been preserved at 


Firle; reproduced it would make a sight for visitors, in the 
Great Hall. 


Lt.-Col. Henry Edward Hall Gage, Royal Sussex Militia. 
1814-1875, was eldest son of the 4th Viscount, who survived 
him, and grandfather of the 6th and present Viscount Gage. 


There is another Sussex association with the Tournament. 

The copy of the book, from which I have quoted, came, in 

1922, from Beauport Park, Battle, that, in 1839, was the 

residence of Sir Charles Montolieu Lamb, Baronet, who 

figured as the Knight Marshal. He was near connection of 

the Earl of Eglinton. He carried out his onerous duties, the 
chronicler tells us, to ** the delight and admiration of all.” 
L.F. 


LATE BRONZE AGE SETTLEMENT ON ITFORD 
HILL, SUSSEX. A full report of the excavations by the 
Brighton and Hove Archaeological Society on Itford Hill will 
be found in the “ Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society ” 
vol. xxiii, 1957, pages 167-212. 


G.P.B. 


AN EXCAVATION ON CISSBURY IN 1868. In a 
copy of S.A.C., vol. 3, now in the Brighton College Library, 
I have found the accompanying diary of a day’s excavating 
on Cissbury in 1868 written in pencil on the back of the end 
cover. The volume belonged in 1850 to ““ E. Hyde.’ In the 
list of members the initials of Mr. J. E. Hyde of Worthing 
have been altered to “ S. E. Hyde.” In the article “* On the 
Military Earthworks of the Southdowns ” by the Rev. Edward 
Turner in the volume there are annotations in the same hand 
as the diary referring to it and initialled “ S.E.H.” so that 
there is no doubt that “* S. E. Hyde ” is the author of the diary. 

On the page opposite the diary is an extraordinary diagram 
headed ‘“ Druidical Temple Cisbury”’ showing an “ Iner 
Court ”’ with altar, an outer court, and “‘ Valam.”’ On this 
page are the dates of Aug. 13 and 17 1872. 
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One or two words of the diary are difficult to read, but 
I think the name at the end is “‘ Tupper ” and see in the list 
of members the name of “ Martin Farquhar Tupper, Esq. 
Albury.” I suppose this gentleman was of the family that 
owned and still own the Bignor Roman villa. 


I have kept the original spelling. 
G. P. BURSTOW. 


Jan. 7 1868. In the company of Col" Lane Fox & 
Profesor the Revd. Canon Greenwoold (i.e., Greenwall)— 
made some excavations in Cisbury—in the Dels formerly the 
living place of the occupiers—and there found several, about 
20 Flint axes of (sic) Celts—and a great number of Flakes 
chipt from the flints in making the axes by the Anchent Britons 
—proving Cisbury to have been a British Station long prior 
to the Romans—We also dug in the south trench opposite 
Mr. Wyats Park and then about 3 ft below the present surface 
got the most perfect Ax of any we had found proving most 
certainly that the Debris from above had filled up the trench 
to the depth of 3 ft from its original depth—We also on the 
tongue of the hill in Offington Bottom South East of Cisbury 
abot 3 hundred yards found several vases & Roman skeletons 
about 2 ft below the surface. Tupper informs me the Best 
Ax was got out of one of the westermost Pits—(?) (?) in 
the Fog. 


THE FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF CHICHESTER. 
Chichester is unfortunate in having lost almost all its school 
records earlier than 1700. The only surviving school, the 
Prebendal or Choir School, has lost all its records except 
Bishop Story’s re-endowment and a copy of the statutes.? 
However interesting evidence of its survival during the 
Interregnum, when the dean and chapter had been abolished, 
has recently come to light. 


The first reference is in the Parliamentary Survey which 
the Church Commissioners have recently deposited in the 
West Sussex Record Office.2 After detailing the property of 
the prebend of Highleigh—a farm in Sidlesham and tithes 
in Sidlesham, Burpham, Ferring, Bishopstone and Litlington 
—and the act by which Bishop Story annexed the prebend to 
the mastership of the school on 22 January 1497/8, it describes 
the situation about 1650 when it was compiled. George 
Elgar, the last prebendary and master, who had been installed 
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in 1632,° had died, and, as the bishop and dean and chapter 
had been abolished, the County Committee for Sequestrations 
had appointed George Collins, M.A., as master. He was a 
local man—the son of Humfrey Collins of Chichester— 
who had taken his degree at Magdalen Hall in 1641.4 He 
died in 1669 at Charlton and was buried at Subdeanery church 
on June 10th, but he had lost his place as master by August 
1660, when Thomas Barter became prebendary of Highleigh.® 
Calamy treats Collins as one of the ejected non-conformists 


although there is no evidence that he was ever ordained or 
preached. 


The other reference is amongst the City archives—a 
wrapper to the roll of the court of the Mayor’s Liberty for 
1657 and 1658.* This is a lease for 21 years made on 13 May 
1646 by the Corporation to William Collins of Chichester, 
mercer, of land called Realls. Reserved out of this lease is 
the right of egress and regress to the scholars of the Free 
Grammar School of Chichester. The lease has obviously 
been executed, and was only used as a wrapper after it had 
been surrendered. There is no further lease of “ Realls” 
amongst the Corporation records, but from its description, 
under and without the North Walls, there can be little doubt 
that it is the land called Campis which belonged to the 
Corporation at the end of the eighteenth century.? This was 
nearly two acres of land between Orchard Street and the 
North Walls and can be described as all that land in front of 
the north-west section of the Walls. As the Parliamentary 
Survey makes it clear that the house in West Street was still 
used for the school at this time the access to land outside the 
Wails was probably for the scholars’ recreation. 


C. E. WELCH. 


1 West Sussex Record Office, Cap. V/5 and Cap. 1/1/3, pp. 73 and 
120. 


* W.S.R.O., Cap. 1/30/1, ff. 306-310. 


> W.S.R.O., Cap. 1/3/1A, f. 2 (16 June 1632). This was the second 


time that Elgar had been prebendary. 
4 Alumni Oxonienses. 


5 W.S.R.O., Par. 44/1/1/1, f. 124 and Cap. 1/3/2, f. 5. Calamy 
Revised by A. G. Matthews (Oxford, 1934), p. 127. 


6 City Records, M 19, 9. I am indebted to the Town Clerk for 
permission to examine these records. 


7 City Records, AS 1, p. 19. 
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HONEYSETT (S.N.Q. xv 59). Mr. Hunnisett’s note on 
the origin of his name calls for comment as regards his 
statement that the name has never yet been found in a 
mediaeval document. It was the late Ernest Weekley, I 
think, in his “‘ Surnames ” who pointed out that the fact that 
a name is not found earlier than the 16th or 17th century is 
no evidence that it had not been in common use for centuries 
before that. Not everyone was named in manorial, hundred, 
or assize rolls, and no doubt many hundred mediaeval names 
are lost to us because they did not happen to be recorded in 
writing. So I think that we may safely confer a mediaeval 
pedigree on Hunnisett. 


Honey in place-names appears to have two principal 
meanings, the product of the bee, and mud. Honey-crock, 
Honey-pot, Honey Lane all refer to mud. I suggest that 
Hunnisett is a personal name derived from a place-name, which 
may mean the muddiest place in the parish, or the place 
where the bees were kept. 


What the real name of John and Adrian Annesett may 
have been will probably never be known. It is many years 
since I was in touch with rustic Sussex. But men in East 
Sussex who forty years ago were aged between 60 and 80 
would go quite a lot out of their way to distort, mispronounce, 
and generally bedevill the surname of a foreigner. And by 
foreigner I mean someone from Kent, or West Sussex or even 
from the next parish. 


Professor Weekley in a note to p. 307 of his “*‘ Surnames ” 
says “‘] have a suspicion that in some cases this “* Honey- ” 
is an alteration of the much more natural Holy-, a phonetic 
change common in both place-names and surnames. The 
English Dialect Dictionary gives “‘ Honeyfathers!” as an 
expression of surprise used in Yorkshire, and explains it as 
““ sweet saints.” Is it not rather “ holy saints ”? 


D. MACLEOD. 


THOMAS BURGES. The Rector mentioned by Mr. 
Lindsay Fleming in “ William Turner’s remarkable Provi- 
dences ” (S.N.Q. xiv, 41-2) was Thomas Burges admitted 22nd 
June 1654 to the Rectory of Graffham by the Commissioners 
for the approbation of public preachers. He was ordained 
priest by the Bishop of Llandaff in 1629 and on the 2nd July 
1634 licensed to preach in the Archdeaconry of Chichester. 
He died on the 16th April 1673 and was buried on the 18th 
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April and his will was proved on the 19th May 1673. He 
had a son William who was a watch maker—one of the old 
school—and given a good testimonial by the then Rector 
Edward West in the Church Register of Graffham (see also 
S.A.C. xciv, 62). I would welcome further information or 
data. 


FREDERICK K. CHALLEN. 


A LATE BRONZE AGE URNFIELD ON STEYNING 
ROUND HILL. As no account of the excavations on 
Steyning Round Hill has appeared either in S.A.C. or S.N.Q. 
it should be noted that a record of the work with pottery 
drawings and plans has appeared in the “ Proceedings of 
the Prehistoric Society ’’ Vol. xxiv, 1958, pages 158-164. 


G.P.B. 


EDWARD GAGE of Bentleigh in Framfield. In his 
P.C.C. will dated Ist March 1613, proved 18th May 1614, he 
names “‘ my son-in-law, Sir John Shelley of Michelgrove, 
Sussex, Bart.’ as one of his executors, and asked to be buried 
in his chapel in Framfield Church near his wife Margaret. 


She was buried 3rd February 1598 (P.R. but M.I. 1595) 
and was a daughter of John Shelley by Mary née Fitzwilliams, 
and not a daughter of his father, Sir William Shelley, Kt. 
as shown but contrary to intention, not corrected in my article 
on Bishop Thomas Bilson in “‘ Proceedings ”’ of the Hampshire 


Field Club and Archaeological Society, volume XIX, page 37, 
7th line. 


Her brother, John Shelley, who died 1592, married 
Eleanor Lovell, daughter of Sir Thomas Lovell of East 
Harling, Norfolk, Kt. (died 1567) whose widow, Dame 
Elizabeth Lovell (née Parys) in her P.C.C. 1590-95 will 
includes her daughter Eleanor Shellie and her son-in-law 
John Shellie. These were the parents of Sir John Shelley, 
Bart. (1611) of Michelgrove in Clapham, Sussex. 


The question therefore arises how was the last-named a 
son-in-law (or step-son) of his uncle Edward Gage who in his 
will gives correct relationships for every one of his other 
kinfolk whom he names. The Visitations and Baronetages 
do not show the relationship at all, but E. H. W. Dunkin’s 
MSS. in the British Museum again help by providing corrob- 
oration, for in Add, MS. 39385 he quotes an extract from Close 
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Roll 2 Jas. 1 (1604) p. 24 re Gage and Gilbert mentioning, 
among others, Edward Gage of Bentley and Eleanor “ his 
now wife,” and his father James Gage and Ann his wife. 
John Shelley was buried 1592 at Clapham, Sussex, and it is 
evident that his widow Eleanor née Lovell married between 
1598 and 1604 Edward Gage and that she is the Eleanor 
Gage buried there 10th September 1613 and is therefore not 
mentioned in his will made six months later. 


If Edward Gage’s age as 27 in his father’s 1573 1.P.M. 
(S.R.S. xiv) is correct, his own mother cannot be Ann (née 
Owen, buried 11th February 1559 Framfield), the second wife 
of James Gage, as might be inferred from the Close Roll 
entry, but she was his father’s first wife Jone (buried 25th August 
1553 Framfield) widow of John Bellingham who died 1540 
and daughter of John Delve, who were married 2nd May 1541 
at Little Horsted. 


The third wife of his father, James Gage (erroneously 
“Page” in Harleian Society volume 43, page 68, Surrey 
Visitation) was Urith (P.C.C. 1580-83 will), widow of Henry 
Burton and of Richard Milles (died 1558) of Maldon, Surrey, 
and daughter of Thomas Lisle (Lysley) of Reigate, Surrey. 
Her sister, Mary Lisle was mother of Thomas Ravis, Bishop 
of London, as explained in the above-mentioned article on 
Bishop Thomas Bilson. 


Edward Gage is generally shown as having had only 
daughters but an extract from a 1618 Chancery Proceeding 
in Add. MS. 39481 evidences that he had a son Henry who 
died without issue shortly after 1596. The Framfield M.I. 
records he had 3 sons and 7 daughters, and his I.P.M. that he 


died without male issue. ; 
W. H. CHALLEN. 


SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


AUTUMN GENERAL MEETING 


The Autumn General Meeting was held at the White Rock 
Pavilion, Hastings,-on Saturday Ist November. About 100 
members and their friends were present to hear a lecture by 
Dr. W. G. Urry, F.s.A., Librarian and Archivist to the Library 
of the Dean and Chapter, Canterbury, and himself a Canter- 
bury man, on the subject of “‘ Canterbury and the Becket 
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Pilgrimages.” This proved to be a most outstanding des- 
scription of the background and events of Henry II’s time, 
leading up to a detailed and highly dramatic account of the 
movements of the murderers and of the scenes enacted in the 
vicinity of the Palace and Cathedral, based upon details found 
in the archives, such as few of those who heard it are likely soon 
to forget. Time did not allow the lecturer to cover the 
subsequence development of the cult of pilgrimage to Becket’s 
shrine. and it is hoped that the Society may be able to hear 
about this on a later occasion. 


1.D.M. 


COUNCIL MEETINGS 


4th October 1958. Present, Mr. I. D. Margary in 
the chair and 20 other members. Twenty-one new members 
were elected and Mr. R. E. Hassell was made an Honorary 
Member in view of his long membership. There were five 
deaths and nine resignations. Mrs. Hotblack has given the 
Society £1,000 for excavation work at Michelham Priory. 
The East Sussex County Council had had replicas made of the 
Bow Bell milestones Nos. 33, 47 and 52 (Forest Row, Halland 
and Dicker respectively) which had been missing for years. 
All the glass in the Iron Age Room at Barbican House had 
had to be rebedded in “* Evomastic ’’ putty and the remainder 
of the roof re-slated. Considerable damage to the brickwork 
at the top of one of the staves of the Long Man was ordered 
to be repaired. 


3rd December 1958. Present Mr. I. D. Margary in the 
chair and 17 other members. Twelve new members were 
elected and there were two deaths and four resignations, and 
15 persons who had not paid their subscriptions for three 
years Or more were removed from the list of members. Mr. 
E. W. Holden had been appointed Chief Correspondent to the 
Ancient Monuments Department of the Ministry of Works, 
vice Mr. Stevens resigned. 


LOCAL MEETING AT CHICHESTER 


This Meeting was held on Saturday the 13th September 
1958 with the kind permission of the Bishop and Mrs. Wilson, 
and the Dean and Chapter, and at the invitation of the 
President (the Archdeacon of Chichester). Under the 
guidance of the Archdeacon and Mr. F. W. Steer, members 
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were able to see the Chapel, Old Kitchen and Dining Room 
of the Bishop’s Palace and the Library and Chapter House of 
the Cathedral, and the City Walls from the gardens of houses 
in Canon Lane. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


24TH SEPTEMBER 1958. A pre-historic hearth and further 
Romano-British ditches had been found at Ringmer Road, 


. Worthing; part of a Roman House on the St. Peter’s site, 


Chichester; more pottery of Iron Age B period, mainly 
saucepan pots and an iron spear head, were found at Torberry: 
more L.B.A. pottery and two more fragments of bronze, 
portions of a palstave and a socketted axe at Plumpton Plain; 
a late bronze-age hutsite of circular shape with seven post-holes 
and a quantity of pottery at Amberley Mount; an early- 
middle bronze dagger in remarkably fine condition in a 
ploughed field on the west side of Chanctonbury; a hoard of 
coins (about 2,100 barbarous radiates of late 3rd to early 4th 
century A.D.) in a trench outside No. 18 Mill Road, Worthing; 
four roman ditches and a large post-hole with late 2nd or 3rd 
century pottery on the excavation for the extension to Wor- 
thing Museum; late Saxon or early mediaeval pottery in the 
““Danish” camp at Burpham; a perforated bronze-age 
axehead of amorphous schist near Cockhaise Mill; two fine 
neolithic axes found in 1905 between Poynings and Fulking 
were exhibited and a fine polished axe recently found in 
Henfield. 


14TH JANUARY 1959. A small excavation west of the 
Sussex Pad had been made in an attempt to find where the 
Roman road crossed the Adur. No road was found but 
mediaeval pottery were found in the first few spits separated 
by a layer of water-worn flints beneath which pre-historic 
pottery occurred. Roman pottery has been found in sewer 
trenches near the east of Pulborough. Part of a roman road 
was found in Little Hides Wood, Westfield. The cellars of 
old St. Anne’s House, Lewes, were discovered but destroyed 
after photographs were taken; they comprised a barrel roof, 
a Tudor doorway and part of a newel staircase. A Roman 
coin 119-121 (a Dupondius of Hadrian) had been found at 
13 Woodland Drive, Hove. 
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GUIDE TO THE CHURCH OF ST. MARGARET DITCHLING. 


WALTER H. GODFREY, C.B.E., F.S.A. (Ditchling Parochial Church 
Council, \s.). 


This is No. 21 in the Society’s series of Church Guides and 
(as would be expected from the Editor’s name) fully up to the 
very high standard of the previous Guides. In addition to the 
historical introduction and architectural description, there is a 
list of the “* Fittings ’’ (including a Communion Cup of 1567); 
and of the Monuments and Memorials (the oldest being to 
Thomas Turner 1671 with an illegible slab which may be to 
Constance Mawse 1598 and the fine wall monument to Henry 
Poole 1580) and of Rectors and Vicars (the earliest being in 
1090) which indicates absentees and pluralists. 


G.D.J. 


WESSEX BEFORE THE CELTS, BY J. F. S. STONE. 


In the series “‘ Ancient Peoples and Places.”” London. 
Thames and Hudson 1958. Price 25/-. 


This work by the late Dr. J. F. S. Stone, put through the 
press by Professor Stuart Piggott, is a scholarly and clearly 
written book. Wessex is richer perhaps than any comparable 
area of the British Isles in archaeological material. The 
writer has taken the records of innumerable finds and excava- 
tions of all the pre-Celtic periods and turned them into a story 
of absorbing interest. 


In spite of his excellent chapters on the Neolithic peoples 
and the builders of the megalithic tombs we feel that the most 
exciting part of his book is where he discusses the evidences of 
Wessex Bronze Age trade with the Continent. The aristocrats 
of the ‘* Wessex Culture’ become akin to the heroes of 
Homeric times and one realises that such stories as those 
of the Argonauts may well give a record however nebulous of 
real trade between Britain and Ancient Greece. 


Dr. Stone discusses in detail the great temple sites of 
Avebury and Stonehenge. He has given the results of the 
latest work on the latter site and made Stonehenge under- 
standable to at least one of his readers. Here again we come 
in contact with Mycenean Greece. The recent discovery of 
the axes and daggers carved on some of the stones points to a 
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relationship with Mycenae and it may well be that the architect 
of the final Stonehenge was a Mycenean trader. 


The main story is continued down to the Late Bronze Age 
when Celtic agriculture first reaches these islands, a chapter of 
particular interest to the Sussex archaeologists who have 
made a study of the numerous settlements of the period on the 
South Downs. The book concludes with a chapter summar- 


ising the archaeology of Celtic Wessex down to Roman 
times. 


We can only speak in high praise of the value of the 
book and its superb and unusual illustrations. It also contains 
a useful bibliography and is well-indexed. 


G.P.B. 


A CHRONICLE OF EDBURTON AND FULKING IN THE COUNTY 
OF SUSSEX. F. A. HOWE, B.SC. (ECON) (Hubners Ltd., Crawley, 
Sussex. 1958. 94in. x Tin. Text 86 pp. Index 8 pp. and 
illustrations 15 pp. 10s. 6d.). 


The Author has collected from original sources and 
previous writers a mass of useful information in a very readable 
form, interesting not only to local inhabitants but also to all 
interested in Sussex. Perhaps because of the nature of the 
method of assembly of the Notes, there are gaps in the 
continuity of the history behind the facts recorded, especially 
in the matter of local government. Originally a single parish 
of Edburton for all purposes, it remains one ecclesistical 
parish, but Fulking was made into a separate civil parish at the 
end of Victoria’s reign and more recently (presumably under 
the 1930 Act) Edburton became part of the civil parish of 
Upper Beeding. Edburton and Fulking were in different 
Rapes but the Author does not deal with the curious origin and 
nature of Bramber Rape (see S.A.C. lv and Ixxii) which cuts 
through Hundreds and Parishes. The boundary of the 
Administrative Counties of East and West Sussex followed the 
Rape boundary when they were formed in 1888 but Sussex is 
still an Entire County (See S.N.Q. xiii. 14). Hundreds and 
parishes were not coincident in many cases (Wisborough 
Green is in three Hundreds and Lamberhurst parish was in 
two counties) and these areas were formed independently. 
The Author might in a future edition give a clearer explanation 
of the local authorities at different times in chronological 
order with dates of changes. The Map (p. 104) is on a very 
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small scale and would be improved by showing the adjoining 
areas. There are some passages which might be revised; 
the Hundred was financed by rates on occupiers, not on 
copyholders as such; the Poor Rate was levied by the parish 
and latterly included the County and Hundred Rates, pre- 
viously levied independently; the origin of parish registers was 
under Henry VIII, Elizabeth I merely tightened up the 
procedure; the duties of Statute Labour on roads was 
elaborately dealt with in the original Act of 1555 and was only 
revised under George III]. The Court Baron and the Custo- 
monary Court of a Manor are distinct and Briefs issued out of 
the Chancery (NOT the Court of Chancery) which was the 
place whence all Royal Writs issued. 


G.D.J. 


GUIDE TO THE ANGLO-SAXON COLLECTION. A. E. WILSON. 
(Worthing Museum Publications No. 1. 2nd Edition. 1\/-). 


This is a description of the material from the Highdown 
Hill Cemetery originally at Ferring Grange but presented to 
the Worthing Musevm by the widow of Mr. Henty the owner 
of the site. There is a short historic introduction and a full 
description of the finds with eight full page illustrations of the 
more interesting items. Needless to say (when the name of 
the Author is noticed) the standard is very high and it is one 
of the most “* readable ” Guides—many of which tend to be a 
dry catalogue. 


G.D.J. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 
for 
SOMERSET AND DORSET 


(Founded in 1888) 


EDITORS: 
For Somerset: Mr. T. J. Hunt, Orchard End, Cheddon Road, Taunton, Soms. 
For Dorset: Mr. P. N. Dawe, Rhinefield House, Brockenhurst, Hants. 


Annual Subscription: 10/-; to be sent to Mr. Hugh Foster, Hon. Sec. and 
Treasurer, Stocklinch Manor, Ilminster, Somerset. 


Friends of Lewes Society 


If you are fond of Lewes you are urged to join this Society, whose objects are 
to arouse a lively and practical interest in the town and its setting, and to help 
preserve in its architecture and character all that is best from the past, to defend 
the beauty of the town and its surroundings and to ensure that its future develop- 
ment shall be worthy of its civic tradition and history. 


Annual Subscription 5/-. Applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss BARBARA CROOK, WEST House, SOUTHOVER, or to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. G. H. Ayres, BARCLAYS BANK, LEWES. 





James Waters and Son Ltd. 


Specialists for 95 years in Country House Building, Period Restoration 
Work and Model Farm Building 


Forest Row, Sussex 
Phone: No. 474 (2 lines) 











Sussex Archeological Society 


Members are reminded that the Castle, Barbican House, Anne of Cleves 
House and Bull House, all in Lewes, are open to Members and well deserve 
repeated visits. Anne of Cleves House is vested in the Sussex Archaeological 
Trust. So are Wilmington Priory and the Long Man, which together form 
an interesting object for an expeditition. 

Other properties held by the Trust are The Marlipins, Shoreham; Parsonage 
Row, West Tarring; Legh Manor near Ansty in Cuckfield, The Priest’s House, 
West Hoathly, and Pigeon House, Angmering. Legh Manor is not so well 
known as it deserves to be, partly because it stands on a secondary road between 
Cuckfield and Hurstpierpoint. All members of the Society should make a point 


of seeing this most charming house and garden. Full particulars will be found 
in S.A.C., Vol. 78. 


[P.T.O 
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GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 
. undertaken in Sussex and London 


Parish Registers "Probate Registries Record Offices 
and other Repositories searched 


Enquiries: Miss G. B. PRIDDLE, Proyart, Old Fort Road, 
- Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex 




















Holleyman & Treacher 
Limited 
Antiquarian Books 
Prints, Mlaps & Music 


You are invited to inspect our well classified 
stock of over 50,000 volumes. 














Books on Sussex, Archaeology, History and 
Antiquarian Subjects a speciality. 


Catalogues issued regularly, and out-of-print 
and rare books sought for and reported free 
of charge. 


OUR MUSIC ROOM is also a speciality. 
A large stock of piano, orchestral, organ 
and vocal scores is kept carefully classified 
for your inspection. Music catalogues issued. 


To the lover of Sussex we can always show 
our unique collection of early Sussex maps, 
prints and water colours. 


Libraries Purchased 
* 


21a and 22 Duke Street, Brighton 1 


Phone Brighton 28007 








CHARLES CLARKE (HAYWARDS HEATH LTD. 




















